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Dear Subscriber: 

We had a very exhilarating 
students attending the Piano Cli 
Carolina early this summer. From 
several things about their 
sons that we thought signi 

The group ranged in 
primarily teen-agers 
of why teen-agers quit 
to try to find out why 
up. Of course, they were 
Naturally, having special 
ontinuing to study than 


The major 








Articles on piano teaching 
in other countries 


are planned for future issues 


sic looks exactly the same as its neighbors tn the ra 


7 
MUSIC study FROM THE OUTSIDE the Rimsky-Korsakov School of Mu 


drab row-buildings lining Matveyev St. in Leni 


However, the Intourist driver had no trouble 


ae L 
In it from the sounds that drifted down to the 
were exactly 


the same as those you hear com 


music school anywhere 


I was accompanied by Comrade Izoitko. Mr 


J 7< 
Ry ISSli i is an instructor of Russian and English in a seco 


school in Leningrad, and works during the summer! 
interpreter-guide for the Intourist agency 


of English was excellent, and in addition he 


thusiastic about showing his native 


Although we had an appointment with 


\ 


school, we were met at the door by Leor 
hy James J Dohen V We never determined Mr. Semyonov’s exact tit 
- a seemed to be a cross between the concierge ar 


rf 


of students. He took us through the regist 


staffed as usual by two middle-aged ladies, or 


was pecking at a typewriter and the other shuffling papers 


The director’s office was a fairly large room, 


well furnished, and included a grand piano. Shor 


we began our conversation, we were joine 
Mr. Doheny, executive secretary of the 


ant director of the Institute, Angelos Dior 
Chicago section of the American Chemical ‘ , ; 

Society, and an amateur pianist in his mas, and a short time later by Ivan P. Makar 
spare time, recently returned from a visit Varfolomas is chief of the theoretical 
to the Soviet Union. Perhaps because his lectures on solfeggio, harmony, the¢ 

visit came shortly after Van Cliburn’s another subject which I translate 

triumph, he was able to obtain an Makarov is the senior instructor 

interview with some officials of a 

Leningrad conservatory who answered many According to the interpreter, the fic 
of our questions about piano teaching guished instrument and the violir 


it 
in Russia today Strument 





The R MSKV- 


Korsakov School is one of fourteen 
ilar schools 


Leningrad, a city of 


is near the Kirov Conservatory and is affiliated with 
Conservatory in the sense that there is an exchange 
professors between the two schools. TI school itself 
divided into two sections: the first is a primary sch 
which accepts students from about the age of 


up to what we would call high school age. This is 


seven yea©rs 


located 
on the third (top) floor of the building and apparently has 
a course whicl 


1 is basically a grammar school course but 


which includes musical subjects. The more important part 
of the school, | 


cated on the first two floors, is a secondary 


] 
musical school correspon 


nding somewhat to the New York 
High School of Perform 
i 


ming Arts. Graduates of this sec 
dary school who are the best in their 


‘ 
nell classi 


ncations may 


go directly into theater work, and the very best of then 


Four staff members in front of the 


Rimsky-Korsakov Conservatory after interview 


The author and Intourist 


guide on the Nevsky Prospect 


go to Moscow to the Conservatory there 


assistant director explained the absence 


pointing to a large poster ant 


ncing tl 
cital of some eighteen students. He said that 


was busy with final details for this important 
would determine the students who would 


enabling them to ge 


Most of our 


SCHOOL leVve div 


divided into five sec 
j 


dgucting, at ¢ 


e wall of the 
apparently co 
ty to forty-two ' 


gh Saturday 





announced or scheduled lectures each day, the times vary- 
ing from 9 a.m. to & p.m. As my discussion of this was 
limited to my five words of Russian and the professor’s 
one word of English, without the aid of an interpreter, | 
did nct get further details of this particular arrangement. 
However, it appears that there are regular classes and 
coaching classes in addition to these specially scheduled 
lectures. 

1 had been provided in advance with a number of 
questions regarding music study. Some of the answers 
and comments on them follow 

Q: Are there private teachers? If so, do they have 
studios or do they go to pupils’ homes? 

A: There is very little private instruction except that 
in the nature of tutoring or special coaching. For this type 
of work the pupil will invariably go to the teacher’s studio. 
The rates are fixed by arrangement between the teacher 
and pupil. 

It was my impression that this was about as rare as 
tutoring for high school subjects here in America. 

Q: Is piano taught in public schools? If so, in groups 
or individually 

A: It is taught in public schools but apparently almost 
entirely in schools of the type connected with the Rimsky- 
Korsakov Institute. It /s taught in greups. 

Q: How are talented children discovered ? 

A: Almost all the schools have singing groups and 
occasionally they are discovered by the singing instructor 
(That would leave the author of this out completely in the 
cold.) Many times the parents of a child feel that he has 
unusual ability and they will request that his work with 
the Pioneers [like our Scouts] be slanted towards a musi 
cal education. Apparently the parents may also request 
that their children be enrolled directly in the elementary 
school in such music schools as the Rimsky-Korsakoy 
Institute. 

Q: Since housing conditions are crowded, do people 
have room for a piano? If not, where do they practice? 

A: The answer to this was not too clear, but it seems 
that some instruments, possibly even pianos, are loaned 
to the more talented students for use in their own homes 

Q: Can you give any information about the manufac- 
turing of pianos”? 

A: Pianos are manufactured in seven to ten cities in 
the Soviet Union. Possibly the most outstanding one is 
the one calied “October Revolution.”’ The price of the 
grand piano in the director's office was given as 3,000 
rubles. 

In western European countries, it is fairly easy to make 
a reasonable interpretation of salaries and prices. For ex- 
ample, in Western Germany a spinet piano is priced at 2,180 
marks, a small grand at 6,000, a German-made Steinwa\ 
upright at 3,480, and a Steinway grand at 7,800. These 


prices are equivalent to, respectively, $540, $1,500, $870, 


and $1,950 

In Russia, this is much more difficult: The official rate 
for the ruble is 25 cents or four for a dollar; the tourist rate 
is 10 cents or 10 for a dollar; the black market rate is 5 
cents or 20 for the dollar (if you have nerve enough to sell 
dollars to one of the shady characters who operate around 


the tourist hotels in Moscow). Even at the highest rate, the 
cost of the directoer’s piano would be only $300. It is possible 


that this is a price fixed by the government, and the pian 


could be purchased only by one of the official government 
schools at that rate. The piano in the director's office was a 
grand, approximately the five-and-a-half-foot size, finished 
in ebony. It had a rather brilliant tone and the woodwork 
appeared to be somewhat unseasoned, although my exam- 
ination was very casual. 

Q: Children’s pieces by Kabalevsky are popular in 
America. Are they equally popular in Russia”? 

A: Yes, pieces by Kabalevsky, Shostakovich, Katcha- 
turian, Prokofiev, Moussorgsky and Gliere are quite 
commonly used for teaching beginners. All of these com- 
posers and many others have written music for beginners 

Q: Is any American piano music available 

A: No 

The instructors seemed to be familiar with the names « 
some of our more recent American composers, hut not to 
familiar with any of their specific works. They knew, for 
example, of Samuel Barber, and apparently had heard some 
of his earlier music. 

Q: Do piano students go through the same routine 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and studies by Czerny, H 
etc. as they do in America? 

A: Yes, very much the same. Standard editio 
Bach and Czerny are available and used in all scho 

Q: Are children given training in solfeggio pr 
nary to piano study 

A: Yes, Mr. Varfolomas actually was listed as a 
structor in solfeggio 

Q: We are told in America that our regular schools 
are probably less demanding than those in the Soviet 
Union. Is this true of music study also”? 


A: The answer to this was mere! 


y a Shrug of tl 
ders which was more expressive than any words 
Q: Are piano teachers given special training in 
gogy? Is there any system of accrediting”? 
A: In general, all of the instructors in piano 
bers of the faculty of one or another school 
fore accredited in this fashion. It is of inte 
is a conscious effort to avoid “inbreeding.” 
of one school are always very carefull) 
other school to teach 
Q: Is profession 
tories only 
A: The 


precipitated 





Look Strange? 


Their covers may look strange, but inside they 
are old familiars. 


Bach, Selections from the Notebook for Anna Magdalena 
(in Georgian as well as Russian) 
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Studio Ideas 


We're introducing this department with a novel recital program 
(bottom, left) and some studio hints from Mrs. Llewellyn D. Scott 
of Atlanta, Georgia. Mrs. Scott built her last recital around a 
newspaper theme. For instance, she listed the departments usual 


featured in a newspaper, and programmed such titles as ““Feathery Fog’ 
under Weather and “Golden Lyre” under Classified Ads—For Sale 


HAVE YOU EVER kept a bulletin board? Any time a pupil's names, one to a page. Tell pupils 
name appears in the paper, clip the item and tack it up on months you hope to have listed at 
your board. Ifa pupil has been on a school or church pro have memorized—three from the 
gram, pin up the program from the romantic, and three m 

Keep students’ birthday dates in your record book repertoire notebook, you can see at a glance 
and send birthday cards. People would rather receive needs a new piece and whether it should be 
birthday cards than Christmas cards or with chords, slow or fast 

Provide magazines in your studio—a good musical Plan a regular time to hear re 
one for yourself, women’s magazines for the mothers If you don’t pupils will forget their 
comics for the children know only the latest one. Since you 


Have you ever tried keeping a record of your pupils’ bills on the first of the month, it 


‘ . } TY) 
eac! 


repertoires? In a loose-leaf notebook write your students’ make the first lesson o 
Father feels much better about wi 
hears his child practicing eight or ter 
than when he hears him slowly st 

Mrs. Scott's recital program piece 


, , \ ne our n | mi 
As you can see, there are all sorts of possibilities for designing As a welcome to vour musical fa 


a Musical Newspaper of your own. Mrs. Scott also has some a mimeographed letter the week be 
practical suggestions for maintaining good public relations, fall schedule and call it “Re 
some of which are covered in her article tudio.”” Mentio! 


season and tell of any 





or new recordings. Le 


The Allanta Fourwal ons: that has come to you 
THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION "O" 





ON INSIDE PAGES year, including recital 


TELL US HOW you operate your 

every article we publish, we will give a year’s 
subscription to THE PIANO TEACHER. Address 
your contributions (and don’t forget photos!) 
to My Studio, THE PIANO TEACHER, 1534 


Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois 

















group piano instruction— 
its foundations 
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Its Purpose 





We arrive at the conclusion that music 
as a language of communication and personal expre 
Naturally, the program of music will vary 
according to his ability, but for each cl 
sponse to the language of music must be 


he 1s to be considered an educated man 


Music —Its Practice 

When one comes to examine the practice of music 1 
cation, he finds that music ts either taught as a pastime o 
as a Skill. In the lower grades of the public schools, n 

is generally taught as a pastime. This is made evident by 
the procedures which are used. First, the use of 
teaching is considered the most important tool 
elementary teacher in music education. Not s 
language. Here the serious business ts literacy; the g 


ability to use the tools. Music continues to be something 


Piano Instruction —Its Setting 


which should not be taxing, otherwise the child, it 1s be 
heved, would not have fun at it. Secondly 

elementary classroom ts generally taught to 

class at once. This ts done tn spite of the fact that 

schools today verbal reading, for instance, 1s ta 

small groups assembled on the basis of ability. Obviously 
the music educator does not respect his subject very much 
when he continues with tl Illiterate, ““Let’s have fun 
approach. If music ts important for individual expression 
and communication, it should be taught with the same 


» classroom as other activities are taught 


in * secondary schools the music edt 

ld say that when he forms his instrumental an 
programs he ts grouping students. In so doing, he 
two things First, music is notan Important expre 
everyone because, in selecting students for h 
chooses the talented, and excludes others 
fits of music instruction. Secondly, he 
function of music as 
teaches it as a skil//, seldom imbuing 
the most basic understanding of the vocabul: 

The teacher in the private piano stuc 
of teaching music as a skill with the 
repertory. There are studios 1 
broadens the base 


understanding of 


problen 
who study piano tn the private studio 
learned » the teacher ¢ studio 
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transposition, playing by ear, ensemble and solo reper- 
tory, and technique. With this musical diet, the musical 
growth of the child is insured. Each child grows with 
musical initiative and independence, musical discrimina 
tion, reflective thought, and musical awareness. It is a 
liberalizing form of growth. Musical insights and musical 
skill are developed as a “‘vocabulary,”’ a means of pert 
sonal expression and communication 

In the group, musical awareness and discrimination 
are taught as the vocabulary of music is gradually devel- 
oped. The teacher does not dump melody, rhythm, and 
tonality into the lap of the child with the admonition that 
he memorize the facts of each before he returns for his 
next lesson; rather, the “vocabulary” is built through 
group discovery and analysis 

For an example, to teach the characteristics of melody, 


the teacher selects two nursery rhymes such as “‘Lady 


Bird, Lady Bird, Fly Away Home” and “‘Humpty Dump- 


ty’ and asks, after she has indicated the high and low on 
the keyboard with a quick glissando, where each student 
in the group would like to create his melody. High ts 
choser: for ““Lady Bird, Lady Bird, Fly Away Home” and 


low is chosen for “Humpty Dumpty.” Each child creates 


his melody to these verses. A group of three black notes 
is used in the appropriate register of the keyboard. The 
teacher guides the hearing and thinking of the group by 
asking the group how the melody of each student moves 
Different ways for melodic movement are discovered and 
each member of the group develops for himself the basic 
characteristics of melody: high-low 


up-down, steps 


skips-repeats 


Rhythm and tonality are developed in the same way 
through group discovery and analysis. It 1s beyond the 


province of this article to discuss each technique re 
quired for teaching music to groups; however, from the 
example just cited, you will realize that the individual 


involvement in the group setting enhances the m 


teaching of the vocabulary of music so that eac 
virtually guaranteed a lifetime with music 

Creative keyboard skills, which include harm 
ticn, improvisation, sight-reading, and transposition, are 
part of the vocabulary that the group gradually develops 
for its own use. The musical initiative of each child ts 
taxed constantly for more ideas and applications of new 


vocabulary. Through group sharing and communicatiotr 


each child grows musically with understanding and 
jovment 
Repertory improves the musical insigh 
and affords the opportunity to explore 
which ts later applied in the creative wor 
Each child shares in the discoveries of tl 


of the group and faces, with the 


group, the challenge 


The musical skill of 


ocabulary and enhances his express! 


tion. His ability to control loud ¢ 
cato, are integral parts of his 
technique « r eacn 1 in the 
areas of his musical 
crimination, and insights 
skill to express his own n 
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WIS DOM from the Past 


a letter from Beethoven to Czerny concerning the 
instruction of Beethoven's adopted nephew Carl 


have vou read... 





Speaking of Pianists, | 





PATTERNS William Scher 
TEACHERS CHoIce, Bk. 3 Compilation 


BIRD CAPRICE Vernon Haskins 
HurRRY UP! Carolyn Bull 

LA ROXOLANI Joseph Haydn 
WHIRLPOO! Dorothy Knowlton 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH Rosemary Clarke 
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Waltzing Fleas 
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Around the Wigwam 





PATTERNS cont 
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BIRD CAPRICE 


VERNON HASKINS 


BiRo CAPRICE 


Grade3B 40 


Thirty-seconds have a tendency to scare 
pupils, but the thirty-seconds in «his 
piece lie under the hand so well :hey are 
reassuring. Good preliminary practice 
would be to tap the rhythmic pattern, 
using the hands in turn just as in playing. 
There are other problems, too—trill fig- 
ures and slurred double notes—but all 
worth solving when they are part of such 
an attractive piece. 


Bird Caprice 


Moderately fast 


WHIRLPOOL 


DOROTHY KNOWLTON 


Grade2A <A0 


Black keys and pedal have a certain fas- 
cination for beginners. Since this piece iias 
lots of both, it is very satisfying, specially 
so to an older student. Be sure the pupil 
realizes that it’s easier to play in six flats 
than in two or three. 


HURRY UP! 


Surprising, isn't it, how much can be gained 
from this simple piece: slur and finger tech- 
nique in the three-note figures; arm tech- 
nique in places like measure two; a taste of 
contrapuntal idea. Its “hurry up" character 
will appeal to the child’s desire for action. 





Hurry Up! 
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LA ROXOLANE 


La Roxolane | 
variations for piano solo H mae tet ef mi 
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This delightful composition is Haydn's own arrangem 
for piano of the second movement of his Sympho 
63, “*La Roxolane”™ written in 1777. Since the autog 
does not have a title, it is very possible that the symphor 
received its name after the keyboard composition 
published in 1785 
In some editions the tithe may be found as “La Ro 
lane.”’ It 1s interesting to speculate over the two spelling 
The Roxolani were a Sarmatian people—probably 
ancestors of the Slavic peoples—who settled north of tl 
Black Sea in the first century A.D. Because of Haydn's 
Croatian background he may have been familiar with this 
name 
On the other hand, tt has been pointed out that in tl 
year 1777 there was a production at Esterhazy of * 
man II in which the name of the feminine lead ts “*Roxe 5 Br oor Pecery: 
. =o > 
lane thus a possible source of the second ‘Iling =< ae 
Whatever the basis for the title m 


tions is of French origin 
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‘TEACHERS’ CHOICE. BK. 3 cont. 


Mexican Rhapsody 
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HAL PERRIN 
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Boat Song 


Allegretto, non troppo 
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Nocturne 


Cantabue, assas lento 
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ROSEMARY 
CLARKE . 


If “Yankee Doodle” and “Dixie” weren't equally matched, 
fortissimo for fortissimo, in this piece we wouldn't have dared 
to publish it. No matter which side of the Mason-Dixon line 
you are on, this will be a recital hit. You'll find it doesn’t need 
much rehearsal. How about giving it to a couple of your boys ? 














SOURCE BOOK 


SOURCE BOOK 
OF 


PIANO TEACHING 
P I EK C K S Make selections 


at your convenience 


a = a / an) 
PRICE 1.00 Know exact/y what 
, you are ordering 
160 pages 
containing COMPLETE miniature copies Eliminate loss 
of solos and ensembles for every teaching need from unused music 


Appealing to Boys Holiday Prog National and Re 
Arpeggio Pieces Hallowee stma Dutch * I) 
Big Chord Pieces St tlentine’s Day Italian *® Orie) 
Brilliant Recital t. Patrick’s Day Si 

or Contest Pieces irthda, Span 
Contemporary Styles Large 
Contrapuntal Style Marches 
Familiar Tunes and Themes Older Beginners Three or Four Sta 


First Pieces with Chords On the Populai Side Waltzes 


DBTAIN THIS TIME AND MONEY SAVER FROM ANY SUMMY-BIRCHARD DEALER 


HANDBOOK FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


From time to time pamphlets on subjects of interest to piano teachers have been included in the Summy Subscription Ser 
cause of the considerable interest shown in these pamphlets, especially by teachers of piano pedagogy in colleges and 
a collected edition is now being issued. It includes 


Psychology and the Piano Teacher— Sav/e: Pedaling— Dumesni 

Mental Hygiene— Bernard Styles and Touches in Mozart's Keyboard Music— \: 
Piano Technique— Ching Interpreting Debussy — Dumesni/ 

Ornamentation in Music for the Keyboard oldthwaite Contemporary Sounds in Piano Teaching Literature 
Child Behavior—//g and Ames Styles and Touches in Chopin’s Piano Music— \. 
Styles and Touches in Bach's Keyboard Music— Vewman Musical Expression— Dumesnil/ 





The Frances Clark Library 
for Piano Students 



































FROM ANY SUMMY-BIRCHARD DEALER 
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